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| We Say Thank-You 


FRM THE time we first learn to talk we are taught to say thank, 
to the members of our family, to friends, and to strangers. Inq 
prayers we say thank-you to our heavenly Father for His care, His gui 
ance, and His loving provision for our needs and comforts, 

In our thank-you prayers to God we often feel that we must w 
prayers that are taught us. Sometimes these prayers do not tell God ja 
how thankful we are for His goodness to us, and we wish that we migi 
learn to speak to Him freely, as we do to our earthly parents. Bill a 
Bernard Martin, two young Kansas City men, saw this need and he 
written a new book called Teach Me to Pray, to help boys and girls for 
their own prayers. When you read this beautiful book you will wanti 
make up your own prayers to express your thanks, Would you likei 
send one of your prayers to WEE WisDOM? We will select the be 
worded prayers and print them in WEE WISDOM as morning and evenig 
prayers. Then you will have a real part in helping prepare WEE WisDou 

Teach Me to Pray is a thirty-two page book, larger than WEE WIsDoy, 
with board covers and beautiful four-color illustrations on every pag. 

Speaking our thanks is not the only way we can say thank-you, We 
can say it with our eyes, with a smile, or with our actions. One summ 
day I stood on our back porch watching a sparrow fluttering at the hol 
in the wren house. I went to investigate, as a sparrow is too large 
get into a wren’s box. But this sparrow had tried to get in and his had 
was caught in the box. By the time I got a stepladder and climbed » 
to help him he was limp. I couldn’t pull his head “out, so I thrust m 
finger into the hole beside his neck and felt what I first thought wasi 
small stick barring the entrance. It was his beak, which had become lodgsi 
in the base of the hole, and his skull was caught inside the top of ti 
hole, holding him fast. When I loosed his beak and pulled him out! 
opened my hand. His first wild flutter of freedom certainly said thank-you! 


Editor. 


P. S. Teach Me to Pray is $1. You may order it through me pets0t- 
ally or through WEE Wispom, whichever you choose. 
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Pioneers 


By Nona Keen Duffy 


I love to read of olden days. 
The tales I like the best 

Are of the daring pioneers 

Who opened up the West! 


Their homes were covered wagons then, 
As on and on they went; 

Their paths beset by many trials, 
Their oxen tired and spent. 


And then at last they settled down 
On broad and fertile plains, 

And soon the countryside was checked 
With fields of fruit and grains. 


And now our land is flourishing 
With a million things to do, 

Thanks to the hardy pioneers 

When America was new! 
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EBORAH banged her heels togethez angrily 
in the air as she lay across the bed, chin 
in hand. She was staring into space beyond the 
bare black branches of the big maple. Her brows 
were pulled down and her lips pushed out and 
little worry wrinkles were scattered all about 
her narrowed eyes. 
“It’s just like Miss Woodley’s,” 
Daytona raised surprised blue eyes from the 
book on her knees and turned her head half 
around to look quizzically at her twin sister. 
Then she giggled. 
“Whatever is like Miss Woodley’s?’’ she 


_ asked. “You lie there and look at nothing and 


say it’s like something.” 

“I'm not looking at nothing,” Deborah re- 
torted, “and it isn’t funny either. I’m looking 
at the sky, the be-eautiful November sky. Look 
at it! Just plain, dull, drab, dismal gtay, like 
the dress Miss Woodley’ s been wearing all 
week. Phooey!” 

Daytona leaned over and peered out the win- 
dow smiling. “Same‘color, all right,” she said, 
“but it looks more like a tent canvas than a 
dress, I’d say.” 


4 November 


she snorted.. 


William A. Clough 


MENT 


“So does Miss Woodley’s,” Deborah ex 
claimed. The thought made her.smile in spite of 
herself. Their teacher was on the plump side 
even if she was only twenty, and her dress did 
cover a good deal of territory. 

“Miss Woodley’s nice, and you know it,” Day- 
tona said, “and she looks better in plainer 
things than she would in bright colors and 


_ frills. Besides she’s not to blame because Daddy's 


company is sending him to Caltfornia.” 

“But she is to blame for offering to take us 
home with her so Mother can go with him, 
Deborah grumbled. “Mom never would have 
dreamed of going, and we could have had the 
party just the same. Woodley and her big ideas!” 

“Well, I think as long as Daddy has to go we 
ought to be glad for Mom that she can go too. 
And we ought to be thankful for a place to go 
ourselves.” 

“I’m not going to pretend being thankful 
when I’m not. This is the one year it would 
have to happen, just when we'd planned some 
thing extra special. It’s a double disappoint 
ment.” 

Daytona made no reply, but her round, cheer 
ful face, a healthy pink under a glow of natt 
tally wavy brown hair, lengthened a bit as she 
thought of the very special reason why Thanks 
giving was important this year. It came o 
November 23, and November 23 was also tht 
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date when Deborah and Daytona Dorsey, better 
known as Deb and Day, had been born eleven 
years ago. 

They had always had a birthday party. Usually 
it was just before Thanksgiving. Once in a while 
it was the day after. But this year the birth- 
day and holiday came together, and up to yes- 
terday, when Daddy got his message, plans had 
been in progress for a big special party on 
Thanksgiving evening. The invitations were all 
ready to go out. 

Now everything was topsy-turvy just because 
Daddy’s company decided he had to go to Cali- 
fornia to direct a five-day advertising campaign. 
“Your expense account will permit your taking 
Mrs. Dorsey along if she'd like to go,” the letter 
said. 

Mother had shook her head right away. No 
indeed she could not think of it just at Thanks- 
giving time. She’d stay and have the family 
dinner and party just as they had planned. 


Then Miss Woodley, who had become like 
one of the family since coming to board with 
the Dorsey's at opening of the school term in 
September, had piped up with her solution. 


“Oh, do go, by all means, Mrs. Dorsey. I'll 
take Deb and Day home with me Wednesday 
and bring them back Sunday. They'll love it 
up in the country. I'll telephone Mother to plan 
for them.” 

The twins had looked at each other in startled 
protest, and then quickly at their Mother, whose 
face had lighted up. Day spoke quickly to head 
off her impulsive sister: “Sure, we'd like that. 
Go with Daddy, Mom, and have a good time.” 

“What do you say, Deborah?” Mrs. Dorsey 
looked inquiringly at the other 
girl. “We could have the birth- 
day party later, I suppose.” 

Deb swallowed and blinked. 
“Whatever you decide is all 
right with me,” she said, trying 
to keep her voice from sound- 
ing too doleful. “I guess we 
don’t have to have a party.” 

So new plans were made. 
Mother and Dad would leave 
the airport Tuesday morning 
and be in Los Angeles that 
night. Miss Woodley would 
help Deb and Day run things at 
home until school was out 
Wednesday noon. Then they 


would drive the two hundred miles across the 
State in Miss Woodley’s car to her home, a 
big farm in a valley between two high hills. 

The girls had said little and had tried their 
best not to show their disappointment. For easy- 
going, gay-hearted Day it wasn’t so difficult. 
But Deb, who sometimes was inclined to look 
on the dark side of things, found it harder. She 
loved the annual birthday party best of any- 
thing during the year except Christmas. 


Now on a gloomy Saturday morning the 
thought of going off to a strange place and 
missing both the family gathering and the 
party was pretty hard to bear. Deb rolled over 
and slid off the bed. ‘‘Let’s do something,” she 
said. “I almost wish we had school today.” 

“We could do our homework,” Day sug- 
gested with a twinkle. 

“Or. Saturday morning? Don’t be silly,” Deb 
retorted. ‘‘Let’s go out and see if there are any 
grapes left.” 

Outside, the crisp November air deepened the 
color in their cheeks, and when they had eaten 
the single bunch of grapes left on the vine and 
taked a pile of leaves so huge they could have 
buried themselves under it, even Deb’s spirits 
climbed to near normal. She began to wonder 


=f 


“Now you leftover twin, you sit down; you've got to be blind- 


folded yourself.” 
November 5 
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Morning Prayer 
By Florence Taylor 


Today, dear God, 

I pray that You 
May be well pleased 
With all I do. 


just what it would be like at 
Miss Woodley’s folks’ farm 
and to feel a little thrill of an- 
ticipation, She found that when 
she chased unhappy thoughts 
away by thinking of all the in- 
teresting things she might see 
in the country, she felt better 
instantly. 

It was a little game Miss 
Woodley had suggested once to 
her class, but Deb had never 
tried it before. Now whenever 
thoughts of disappointment 
and rebellion came she switched 
to thinking about the cows and 
pigs and flocks of white ducks 
they were going to see and may- 
be help feed. The game worked 
wonderfully. 
ee, By the time Tuesday morning 
Bo arrived and they all went down 

to the airport Deb was able to 
smile as brightly as her sister 
when they waved good-by to 
‘ Mother and Dad. But when the 
plane swept down the runway, 
lifted and circled and went 
zooming swiftly out into space 
to be swallowed up in the gray 
western sky, both girls felt sud- 
gee denly very forlorn and empty 
inside. 

“Come, girls, we must hur- 
ty,” Miss Woodley said bright- 
ly. “What would happen if the 
teacher should be late? Would 
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she have to stay after school?” 

The girls brought out a po- 
lite smile, but it quickly faded, 
and they had little to say on 
the way to school. Once there 
however classwork and play at 
recess took away the feeling of 
emptiness, and when they went 
home at the end of the day 
Miss Woodley managed to 
keep their hands and minds so 
busy there was little time to 
feel sorry for themselves. She 
had a way of making work 
seem like play. 

As they vacuumed the rugs 
and waxed the floors and pol- 
ished the fireplace brass she 
talked about her home, her fa- 
ther and mother and her broth- 
ers, twelve-year-old George and 
Jim, who was eighteen and a 
freshman at Penn State. She 
told of uncles and aunts and 
cousins, who would all be on 
hand for Thanksgiving. 

The next afternoon when 
final preparations had been 
made, bags packed, window 
shades adjusted, and doors 
locked, they climbed into Miss 
Woodley’s blue convertible at 
just 1:30, flushed and eager. 
They had been on only one trip 
as long as this, and that was 
when Mom and Dad took them 
to Washington three years ago 
to see the cherry blossoms. 

Today there were no blos- 
soms and very, very few leaves. 
The trees were mostly skeletons 
against the dull sky. But the 
air was mild and the breeze that 
rippled the twins’ thick hair 
held no suggestion of frost. 
Miss Woodley’s face was 
flushed too. She had never 
looked so pretty, the girls 
thought. 

Jingle, Day's black cocker 
spaniel, swayed on the back of 
the seat, balancing himsclf now 
and then by pushing a paw 


against someone’s neck. Talk. 
ing, singing, and commenting 
on objects of interest, they 
rolled on mile after mile. Some. 
times a garden still gay with 
chrysanthemums, sometimes 4 
family of pheasants by the road. 
side, sometimes a mysterious 
tower on a distant hill drew 
their attention. 

Miss Woodley looked at the 
speedometer. “Just one hundred 
miles,” she said. “We're half. 
way there. Hungry?” 

The girls glanced at each 
other. 

“T thought so,” Miss Wood 
ley laughed. “T'll rub my magic 
lamp and call for a little res 
taurant with blue shutters and 
a red door and window boxes 
full of petunias.” She stroked 
the center of the steering wheel 
as they rounded a bend in the 
road. 

Exactly the kind of place she 
had called for appeared just 
ahead, and even Jingle stood 
up and barked when Miss 
Woodley drove up to the door 
and stopped. 

They sat up at the counter. 
“Four club specials,” Miss 
Woodley ordered without con- 
sulting the girls, “and four 
milks.” 

“I always stop here for a 
club special,” she told them. 
“It’s a sandwich you can’t for 
get.” The girls agreed when 
they were served the luscious 
four-decker creations. Jingle 
took his with a vigorous “thank- 
you” wag and trotted to the 
door. Day asked for a saucet 
and set his milk outside. 

They were still talking about 
the sandwiches and making 
plans to stop on their way back 
Sunday when they came out fit 
teen minutes later and climbed 
in the car. They had gone 4 
couple of miles when Day sut 
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denly sat bolt upright and let 
out a screech. 

“Jingle! We've forgotten 
Jingle!” 

Miss Woodley stepped on 
the brakes abruptly and clapped 
her hand over her mouth in 
consternation. They swung 
quickly around and raced back 
to the sandwich shop. Frantic 
searching and calling produced 
no Jingle. Attendants at the 
shop hadn’t seen a sign of him. 

Day fought back tears as she 
looked imploringly at her teach- 
er. “This will spoil every- 
thing,” Deb cried. “Oh, why 
did we——”’ 

“Just a minute girls,’ Miss 
Woodley broke in, her voice 
calm now. “We mustn’t get ex- 
cited. Let me think a minute.” 

She walked slowly over to 
the car and stood with her hand 
on the door handle and her 
head lowered. 

After a moment she turned. 
“I know,” she said. “Jingle has 
started back home the way we 
came. That’s the only thing he’d 
know to do. We'll drive back 
and catch up with him.” 

Something in her tone gave 
the girls confidence,.and sure 
enough, about a mile back up 
the road they spotted the little 
dog trotting along at the side 
of the road. 

“Girls,” Miss Woodley said 
quietly after they had gathered 
him in and again turned around 
and started on, “whenever you 
get in a tight spot and feel 
scared and undecided as to what 
to do, just stop still and say a 
little prayer. I don’t know exact- 
ly how it is, but you’ll suddenly 
know the right thing to do.” 

“Like God whispers to you?” 
Day said, and Miss Woodley 
replied: ‘““That’s it. God whis- 


pers the right thought into your 
mind.” 


Darkness had fallen and si- 
lence too when they reached 
the intersection where Miss 
Woodley turned off, saying 
with a happy laugh, “Just an- 
other mile now.” 

The big white farmhouse was 
ablaze with light as they drove 
up. Beyond it they could see the 
outlines of the barn and other 
smaller buildings. Miss Wood- 
ley gave three sharp, toots of 
the horn, and instantly the front 
door flew open and three an- 
swering toots floated out. 

“That's George and his cor- 
net,” Miss Woodley explained. 


Soon they were being greeted 
warmly by Mother and Father 
Woodley, Jim, George, and 
Sarah, the girl who helped Mrs. 
Woodley. Mrs. Woodley, plump 
and moonfaced—or was it sun- 
faced ?—was like an older edi- 
tion of their teacher. She led 
them up the stone steps into 
the bright, cheerful old house, 
where the air smelled good and 
felt good. 
“A happy air,” Day called it, 
after they had gone to bed sev- 
eral hours later between wool 
blankets on the big four-poster 
that took up most of the space 
in their little room. 
“It’s the same all over the 
house,” Deb said. “This room 
is so tiny, but it’s so—so nice 
feeling.” 
“And wasn’t that supper 
something!” Day said. “My 
poor tummy.” 
Settled into the soft feather 
bed, the girls could keep awake 
just long enough to say the 
little prayer they always whis- 
pered together at bedtime: 
“Thank You, God, for this 
good day; 

_We would always with You 
stay 

Bless Your children every- 
where; 


Evening Prayer 
By Florence Taylor 


Thank You, God, 
For this good day, 
For joy I found 
In work and play. 


Thank You for Your loving 
care. 

And then it was Thanksgiv- 
ing morning, with the sunlight 
pouring into their room and 
George standing in the doorway 
blowing a vigorous reveille on 
his cornet. 

“Mom told me to ‘blow you 
up,’ he laughed. “Hi! It’s 
time for breakfast.” 

When he had gone pounding 
down the stairs Day turned to 
her sister. “Happy birthday, 
Debby,” she whispered. 

“Ugh!” Deb grunted. “We'd 
better forget that. Miss Wood- 
ley has—and it’s just as well, I 
suppose.” 

They both scrambled out of 
bed. 

After breakfast George took 
them for a tour of the barns. 
“They can help you feed the 
ducks,” Mrs. Woodley called 
after them. 

In the barn they each were 
given a basin of corn while 
George mixed milk into a 
bucket of meal with a wooden 
paddle. Then he led them to a 
long low building at the edge 
of the orchard. They could hear 
a babble of strange sounds as 
they came near, and when 
George opened the door the 

(Please turn to page 26) 
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HE AUTUMN sky was bright blue, and 

the smell of bonfires was in the crisp air 
as Steve Adams and Eddy Stark came out of the 
school building together. Steve felt good, full 
of energy and self-confidence. It was a great 
day to be alive. 

At the corner several of their friends were 
clustered around Bud Reeve, admiring a minia- 
ture car he held in his hand. Steve and Eddy 
joined the group and peered over their shoul- 


ders. “It’s a model of a London cab,” Bud ex- 


lained to them. 
“Boy, look at that detail—it’s perfect!” Eddy 
exclaimed. 
“Where'd you get it?” Steve asked. 
“My dad brought it to me from England when 


he was over there in the air force,” Bud said. 


“How long was your dad in the air force?” 

“Oh, about two years, I guess,” Bud answered, 
turning the little car around. 

“My dad was in the marines five years,” Steve 
said. ““He was on Guadalcanal, Saipan, and Iwo 
Jima and got the silver star for gallantry in 
action.” 

No one looked at him or said anything. 
“Well?” said Steve finally. 

“So what?” somebody said. 
“So what?” Steve echoed. “Well, if it hadn’t 
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and the Big 


been for the marines and what they did——!” 

“Oh, come on, Steve,” Eddy interrupted. 
“Let's go,” and he started off. 

Steve shrugged and followed him. The rest 
of the fellows said, “So long, Eddy.” “See 
you around, Eddy,” and then an ominous silence 
settled behind the two boys. 

Eddy was silent too. Steve swung along beside 
him, matching strides, and turning over in his 
mind what had just happened. He felt letdown, 
angry, and puzzled. It seemed that whenever he 
had something that was important and interest: 
ing to say, no one wanted to listen to it. In 
stead the boys seemed to resent it. Nobody 
wanted him in the crowd, nor in the Pilot Club, 
even though he had the biggest and best model 
plane in town. Eddy, his best friend, was almost 
his only real friend. 

Steve cleared his throat several times and f- 
nally asked: “What did I say wrong, Eddy? 
What'd everybody clam up for?” 

Eddy hesitated. 

“All I said was my dad was on Guadalcanal 
and Saipan and Iwo Jima and got a silver stat. 
I don’t think that’s anything to get sore about— 
I think that’s pretty good.” 

“I guess that’s your trouble,” Eddy said final 
ly. “Since you ask me—most everything youve 
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got to tell is pretty good.” 
“T don’t get it,” Steve said. 


I Give Thanks 


membered yesterday’s incident 
and closed his mouth again. 


“Well, just now for instance. By Alice Crowell Hoffman Suddenly he noticed Stan, the 
It sounded as if you were try- new boy who had just moved 
ing to take the spotlight away I cannot do in next door, standing shyly 


from Bud. His father was in 
the air force for two years, so 
your father was in the marines 
for five. Or somebody is talk- 
ing about a canoe ride, so you 
tell about going out on the lake 
in a cabin cruiser; or some- 
body’s got a new television set 
with a 12-inch screen, and you 
have to mention that yours has 
a 16-inch screen. Stuff like 
that.” 

“Oh,” said Steve. Listening to Eddy, his big 
stories didn’t sound nearly so important or in- 
teresting. “It’s all true though,” he defended. 

“Nobody’s arguing about that,” Eddy re- 
torted. “Only the fellows get tired of your 
topping their stories all the time. It doesn’t make 
me mad,” he added loyally, “but you wanted 
to know what was the matter, and I’ve told you.” 

“Sure, Eddy, thanks.”’ Steve turned off toward 
his house. 

“No hard feelings?” Eddy asked. 

Steve grinned. “No hard feelings. See you 
tomorrow, Eddy.” 

Bronzed and husky as in his marine days, 
Steve’s father was raking up the last of the 
leaves in their big yard. Steve winced as he 
remembered how many times he had described 
their house as “the biggest house in the block.” 
Silently he got a basket and began carrying 
leaves to the compost heap in the garden. 

“Dad,” he said finally, as he came back for 
another load, “why don’t you ever tell anybody 
about your silver star?” 

His father grinned. ‘““Wouldn’t that sound 
like bragging?” 

Steve flushed. “Yes, I suppose it would. That's 
pretty bad, huh?” 

Steve's dad stopped raking and thought 
awhile. Then he said, “Well, no—bragging it- 
self isn’t a bad thing, as long as you brag about 
the other fellow.” 

And he bent over the rake again, leaving Steve 
to ponder what he had said. ; 

The next afternoon the gang was discussing 
model planes. Steve had just opened his mouth 
to tell them again about his plane when he re- 


But I can be 


Big things, ’tis true, 

On this Thanksgiving Day; 
But I can love 
The Lord above 

And “Thank You” to Him say. 
I cannot teach, 
I cannot preach, 

Nor do the grown-up part; 


A child, you see, 
Who has a thankful heart. 


at the fringe of the group. 
Stan, he recalled, had built a 
beautiful model plane. Steve 
‘had seen it. He waited for Stan 
to say something about it, but 
although his thin face and dark 
eyes were alight with interest, 
Stan said nothing. 

Then, almost before he knew 
what he was doing, Steve said: 
“Stan's got a real model plane. 
She’s a beauty!” 

Some skeptic in the crowd muttered sarcasti- 
cally, “Better than yours?” but Steve ignored 
him, and the boys turned to Stan with new re- 
spect. The boy glowed with pleasure as he an- 
swered their questions. “Come on over to our 
basement sometime,” he invited. “I’ve got a 
couple of others started. Maybe we can trade 
some ideas.” 

Later he told Steve: ‘Thanks for the plug. 
The fellows asked me to join their model plane 
club. Say, it’s great to get to know a few people 
around here.” 

Steve did not tell him that he had lived here 
all his life, but he had not been invited to join 
the Pilot Club. Yet somehow this fact did not 
bother him. He was uncommonly pleased that 
he had helped Stan get into it. 

That night before he went to bed Steve made 
a list of the names of most of the persons he 
knew, and beside each name he wrote at least 
one thing interesting about them: Billy Nelson 
was the best diver in the class at the Y.; Rory 
McCabe collected china elephants; Jimmy An- 
drews could tell a joke so that it was really 
funny. 

From then on Steve made it a habit to give 
somebody else a boost every time he was tempted 
to talk about himself or the things he had. 

Still nobody seemed to notice that he had 
changed, nor to treat him much differently, and 
Steve began feeling discouraged. One noon he 
came upon the whole gang, including Eddy, in a 
huddle around the steps of the school building, 
and as he approached them an awkward silence 
fell upon them. No one seemed to know what 
to say, and Steve knew _— (Please turn to page 31) 
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What the Story Told Before 


Kathy and Bim Enderby lived in an apartment over 
a garage belonging to Don Partridge. Bim worked for 
Mr. March, the owner of the Marchbank stables. Kathy 
kept house for Bim. 

Tom Breck fell and was hurt when a ladder he 
was using to fix a light broke. He blamed Don, and 


the boys quarreled. Then Bim and Don's sister Ivy 


and Mrs. Satchel, who rented her boardinghouse from 
Don, got into the quarrel. 

Kathy went to the stable to find Mr. March’s dog 
Poochie to enter her in a dog show, only to find that 
Ivy had been there ahead of her and taken Poochie. 

Kathy was disappointed. Then Mrs. Satchel took 
Kathy to town with her, and they went to the pet show. 


‘The last dog shown was Poochie. Ivy looked so 


lonely when she led Poochie in that Kathy prayed 
that Poochie would win a prize for Ivy’s sake, 


Part Six 


A’. ER THE pets were all shown, the judges 
took so long to decide which pets had won 
which prizes that Mrs. Satchel looked at Kathy 
anxiously. “I’ve got to get home and start din- 
ner, Kathy,” she said. “It may be another hour 
before the prizes are announced. But we'll get 
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the announcement by telephone 
or in the newspaper. Do you 
mind if we go now?” 

“No,” Kathy said. She did 
want to stay, but she wanted 
to get back home too. Sh 
wanted to see Bim and find out 
how Tom was now. 

So they went home. Wha 
they got to Marchbank Kathy 
thanked Mrs. Satchel again for 
taking her to the show. Then 
she ran out to the garage apart 
ment. Bim was there and Tom 
of course and Smooch; all the 
rest had gone. Bim punched 
Kathy's chin playfully. “Well, 
had yourself a time, funny- 
face?” he asked. 

Kathy loved her brother; he 
always cared most, it seemed, 
for whether she was happy or not. She started 
to tell him about the pet show. But Smooch in- 
terrupted. “Listen, Kathy, a real-estate agent 
over in town tells me Don is selling this place 
now. He says if he sells you'lf have to move 
right away—and Mrs. Satchel too.” 

Oh, oh! Here was the end—the end of her 
hope! It made Kathy almost too sick to breathe. 
She knew a real-estate agent was somebody who 
bought and sold houses and land and garages 
for other people. She reached out to hold onto 
something. 

Her hand touched the top of the card table 
Mrs. Satchel had brought and left leaning against 
the arm of the couch. Hardly knowing what she 
did, she swung the card table out and_ back 
against the divan’s arm. It just about balanced 
on its lower edge on the floor. Suddenly it 
slipped out of her fingers, tipped over, and fell. 

It surprised her so that for a moment she 
thought only of that. When the table fell its 
top just barely hit the crate Bim had set against 
the wall. Then the table slipped and went down 
flat on the rug, with one edge against the crate 
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and the other against the legs of the couch. 
There was just room enough for it to fit in 
between. Of course she supposed it just hap- 

ned that way, but—strange—it seemed al- 
most as if it had been planned, to change her 
thought. 

Bim and Smooch both noticed, but Kathy only 
bent over and picked up the table and leaned it 
against the arm of the couch again. Then she 
forgot it, because Tom spoke to her. “Have you 
seen Don?” he asked. “Or Ivy?” 

“J—I saw Ivy,” she said. 

And then before she quite realized it she was 
telling them about the pet show and how Ivy 
had entered Poochie for the wag prize when 
she, Kathy, wanted to. 

“Yes,” Smooch said, “that’s just what Ivy 
would do. If Don doesn’t sell, she and Don will 
do everything they can think of now to make 
you and Bim so unhappy here that you'll go 
away.” 

Kathy’s thoughts became mixed. But if Don 
didn’t sell? Oh, yes, the quarrel would go on 
anyway. “Do you suppose,” she began, catching 
at forlorn hope, “do you suppose they will do 
that if we don’t do anything more to them? If 
we don’t—retaliate ?”” 

Smooch shut his mouth tight. “Two can play 
at Don’s game,” he said. 

But Bim looked at Kathy. “Smooch,” he 
said, “don’t you see what Kathy means? If we 
stopped playing there wouldn't 
be any game.” 


ing has more to do with how much you're hurt 
than you 

“Aw, come off it, Bim!’’ Smooch broke in 
again. ‘“You’re nuts about that thinking stuff. 
You can’t change facts by just thinking they’re 
different from what they are.” 

“I think you can,” Bim replied. 

“Bim,” Tom said, “I like you a lot, and I 
think Kathy is tops. But you’re both crazy about 
this stuff. It’s my back that’s hurt; it’s always 
been weak, and I know how it feels.” 

“Maybe it’s always been weak because you 
think it has,” Bim said. 

“And Don’s a skunk,” Smooch put in, “be- 
cause you think he is! You make me sick!” He 
glanced at a window. “It’s getting toward eve- 
ning outside, isn’t it? Well, is the sun going to 
stay up because you think it is?” 

Bim stood silent a moment. Then he answered 
slowly, “Well, maybe it’s not my job to manage 
the sun. But what I think Don is has a lot to 
do with what Don thinks and does. It’s my job 
to be decent anyhow, whatever he does.” 


“Oh!” Kathy exclaimed. “The way you do 
with a horse! If he’s mean, he won’t get gentle 
if you're mean to him.” 

The boys looked at her. She grew quickly em- 
barrassed. But she knew she was right about 
that. Sundown had proved it; he had stopped 
snapping at her when she gave him Monarch’s 
carrot. Maybe he (Please turn to page 20) 


All these things were to be taken away from Kathy. _ 


“Phooey!” Smooch answered. 
“We'll make Don wish he 
had never started anything with 
us.” 

Bim shook his head. “Don 
didn’t start this trouble,” he 
said. “It started because we— 
all of us—expected to have 
trouble with Don. And we got 
it.” 

“Now hold on, Bim,” Tom 
interrupted. “What if I lose a 
lot of time from work, and all 
my pay, and maybe my job? Or 
suppose my back is really hurt 
so I never get over it? This is 
more serious than 


“Tom!” Bim stopped him. 
“Don’t say things like that. 
Don’t think them. Your think- 
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HINK’S kitten was lost. Chink was very un- 
happy as he stood at the window staring 
across the long slopes and hollows that last 
night’s storm had covered with snow. Everything 
looked white and clean, but it did not look good 
to him, even though tomorrow would be Thanks- 
giving Day. 

For three days he had hunted the farm over, 
but the gray kitten was still lost in the wind 
and snow and cold. 

He sighed. 

His mother, who was at the kitchen table be- 
hind him making pies, said, “Sometimes, Son, 
I've thought you forget too easily and take your 
responsibilities too lightly, but now you're wor- 
rying too much about Professor. It’s natural for 
cats to stray.” 

“But he ought to be back,”’ Chink said soberly. 


“If he’d been going to go to his old home. 


where he lived before I found him, wouldn’t he 
have done it a long time ago?” 
“It seems that way,” his mother agreed. 
“And people say that cats can’t be lost, no 
matter how far from home they wander. I’m 


_afraid something bad has happened to him.” 


“Being afraid won’t help him,” his mother 
said gently. “Do all you can to find him and keep 
faith that he’ll come back.” 

Chink swallowed miserably. “I can’t stop 
thinking that maybe he’s caught his foot in the 
crotch of a tree or something.” 

“Why don’t you start hunting again?” his 
mother asked. “The trees are bare. If he’s caught 
in one of them, you should see him. Then you’d 
have him home for Thanksgiving.” 

The lump in Chink’s throat swelled till it 
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holidays would not be happy 


without the gray kitten to miaow at his door, i 
ready to curl up in his arms and study him with rae 


its big green eyes. ie 
Chink’s mother said in the quick voice that 7S 


always meant she had a sudden idea: “Why new 
don’t you go to Andy’s and try to find Professor A 
with that telescope you and Bob have been help. = 
ing him make out of cardboard tubing and the si f 


lenses he bought—you know—for his grand. 
father’s Christmas gift. If the telescope’s strong 
enough to help Mr. Van Orden find his cows 
without so much walking it might be strong 
enough for you to see Professor through it.” 

“You’ve got something, Mom!” Chink cried P 
“When Andy’s uncle Jim told us how to make 
it he said it would be strong enough for us to 
see the craters in the moon through it! We had 
the main tube done the other day. The sliding 
tube for the eyepiece was done too, all but sé 
ting. Andy has probably got it working now, 
Good-by, Mom!” 

“Just a minute, Son.” His mother stopped 
him. “You're forgetting again.” 

With his hand on the doorknob, Chink hese 
tated, 

“You mean my overcoat and hat?” he asked, 
embarrassed. “I was going to get them in the 
hall.” 

For weeks the habit of forgetting things had 
been growing on him, and the reminders hig 
mother had to give him were coming much tomy 
often. 

Now she said with a smile and a shake of 
her head: “And your gloves and your heavy 
boots! Those shoes you have on were not made for 
for tramping through snow.’ 


on 


“!’m sorry, Mom,” Chink said contritely. “I 
don’t want to make you do my thinking for 
me. 

Chink could hardly get to the Van Orden 
farm fast enough, and he was puffing like a 
steam engine when he found Andy in the barn 
loft, tinkering with the telescope. 

“When I get it hooked up on this old photog- 
rapher’s tripod I found in the storage shed, I’m 
going to try it out,” Andy explained. 

“T haven’t found Professor yet, and I’ve about 
worn my legs off hunting him,” Chink said. 
“Can’t we carry it to the other side of the loft 
now and-open the double doors and look our 
place over? Maybe we can find Professor with 
it?” 

“We can,” Andy agreed. “It’s done except 
for a few touches.” 

The boys got the telescope into place, rest- 
ing it on a sawhorse before the doors and spread- 
ing an old horse blanket under ‘it to protect its 
newly painted sides from scratches. 

Andy sighted along the main tube to get 
Chink’s home into focus. Theri he looked into 
the eyepiece that they had made from a smaller 
cardboard tube and mounted near one end. Care- 


“That’s the trap, all covered with snow.” 


fully he adjusted the telescope to make the 
images clear. 

“Oh, boy!” he said exultantly. “What I can 
see through this! Take a look!” 

With his eye to the sliding tube, Chink re- 
adjusted the lenses to his own vision. As objects 
came into view, as clear in detail as though they 
had been close enough to touch, his breath 
caught with wonder and delight. Why, he could 
even see an agate that he lost last summer when 
he was examining it before the window of his 
room! It had slipped from his hand and rolled 
out of sight along the roof. Now it lay on one 
side of a gutter brace and twinkled at him in 
the sunlight. 

“Your grandfather won’t waste time when he 
goes after his cows now!” he exclaimed. “If he 
takes a look through this he can make a beeline 
for them!” 

He shifted the telescope, studying pastures 
and fields, woodlands and meadows and or- 
chards. Surely the bare trees would not hide 
much from its revealing eye. But he caught no 
glimpse of his lost kitten. 

He kept turning and searching. He was so in- 
tent that his eyes began to burn and his neck 
to ache, and the hand that adjusted the 
telescope faltered. 

“Let me work it a while,” Andy of- 
fered. “Until we mount a sighting 
scope on top, hunting special things is 
going to be tiresome; but I’ve ordered 
one. Just think of making this out of 
odds and ends like linoleum tubing. 
The ten dollars I saved up was all it - 
cost!” 

Chink. gave his place to Andy and 
watched him change the direction of 
the telescope, each time so slightly that 
only the shifting of his hands and what 
he said told of the new things that he 
brought into view. 

“Something funny over there, under 
the new apple trees your father set out. 
What is it?” he asked. 

“I don’t know,” Chink said. “Let me © 
look.” 

When he saw it, he said awkwardly: 
“Dad paid a lot for those trees. They’re 
extra special, and something was eat- 
ing the bark off them. I wanted to find 


out what it was. So I made a trap out 
(Please turn to page 25) 
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Box BUNNY blinked his eyes and 
hopped right out of bed. He saw his moth- 
er standing near. “Good morning,” Bouncy said. 
“T think I'll eat my breakfast; then I'll run and 
hop and play.” 

“It’s cold outside,” his mother said, ‘‘so don’t 
go far away.” 

Bouncy smiled and hopped outside, but with 
a swish-kerplop he landed on his powder puff 
and skidded to a stop! 

“Ouch!” He jumped upon his feet and slowly 
looked around. 


covering up the ground? It looks like fluffy 
clouds,” he said. “Look, Mother, they're knee- 
deep; they must have fallen from the sky while 
I was fast asleep.” 

“It’s snow,” said Bouncy’s mother as she 
-hopped about the yard. “It’s nice and soft—that 
is’ —she smiled—“unless you fall too hard.” 

Bouncy laughed. “I like the snow. I'll stay 
outside and play; you needn’t worry, Mother, I 
won't go far away.” 

He played about the yard awhile, and then 
he hopped outside. “I'll use my hind legs for 
a sled; it must be fun to slide. I'll scoot right 
down this hillside just a little way and then I'll 
turn around and in a bound come straight back 
home again.” 

He sat back on his two hind legs. “‘Ki-yippee, 
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Bouncy First 


“What’s all this white stuff, Mother, that’s . 


watch me go!” Hop by hop and bounce by 
bounce, half buried in the snow, Bouncy, much 
to his surprise, went down the hill so fast he 
couldn’t tell the bushes from the trees as he 
went past. 

“Oops! I almost hit that tree; my brakes 
don’t work,” he cried. Then he found he couldn't 
stop, no matter how he tried. Kerzoom! He hit 
a snowbank, and kerboom! It seemed to burst, 
and with a weak but desperate squeak in Bouncy 
went headfirst! 

“It’s dark,” cried Bouncy. ‘““Where am I?” He 
kicked and nosed about till after while he made 
a hole and quickly bounded out. But while he 
stood there panting, something hard and round 
whizzed by. Bouncy jumped. “Now something 
else is falling from the sky. Looks like a nut— 
it is!” he cried. “And there’s a hickory tree. 
Hey, who’s up there?” called Bouncy. “Quit 
throwing nuts at me.” 

“It’s me—it’s S'sippy Squirrel; I dropped my 
nut,” he said. “Looks like it’s awfully cold 
down there; wish I had stayed in bed. I saw you 


hit that snowbank”’—he smiled a great big smile 


—‘you really had me worried there for quite 4 
little while.” 

Bouncy wheezed and panted; his breath came 
out like smoke. Finally he coughed and said: 
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“That wasn’t any joke. At first I couldn’t find 
myself; it scared me ’most to death. My eyes and 
ears were filled with snow, and look—I froze 
my breath!” 

“You just worked up some extra steam,” said 
Skippy. “Seems to me the nicest place on snowy 
days is high up in a tree.” 

“Come down and play,” begged Bouncy. “It’s 
fun; you won't upset.” 

_ “Yes, I will,” said Skippy, ‘and I'll get my 
nice tail wet.” 

“You should have a tail like mine; it takes up 
little space, and when I fall,” said Bouncy, “I’ve 
a nice soft landing place.” 

“Do you call that puff a tail?” said Skippy 
Squirrel. ‘“Tut-tut!’”” Down he came and nosed 
about. “Say, where’s my hickory nut?” 

“You're sitting on it, Skippy; you're care- 
less,” Bouncy said. ‘‘A hickory nut is very hard; 
you almost hit my head.” 

“Hit your head” said Skippy with a quick, 
mischievous glance, ‘with ears like that?” He 
laughed. “Ha, ha, there wouldn't be a chance.” 

He looked until he found his nut; then with 
a happy sigh he scrambled up his snow-trimmed 
tree and waved his tail, “Good-by.” 

-“T like my home,” thought Bouncy; “our 
hole’s a nice warm place, especially when a hap- 
py smile is on my mother’s face. But she won’t 
have one on today; she'll likely wear a frown. 
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Wish I could get back up that hill as fast as I 
came down. I see her waiting for me now, but 
how will I get back?” Then looking at the snow 
again, he saw his zigzag track. 

“Tl follow it back up the hill,” he thought, 
“that’s what I'll do.” But every time he took 
one hop, kerslide—he slid back two! 

“Deary me,” thought Bouncy, “I must get 
home someway.” Then he remembered some- 
thing he had heard his mother say: 

“When things get rough, don’t think of stop- 
pag 
Don’t give up—just keep on hopping.” 

So Bouncy Bunny started with a run, jump, 
skip, and hop and didn’t even blink his eyes 
until he reached the top. 

“I’m sorry, Mother,’ Bouncy said. He hur- 
ried to her side. “I tried to turn back, but my 
feet just went on slippity-slide. But here I 
am now, safe and sound, and, Mother, please 
don’t scold; I kept on trying, like you said—my 
ears are awfully cold.” He smilcd. “And Mothez 
when they're cold I’m cold aliost all over. I 
wish I knew where I could find a nice, sweet 
field of clover.” 

“You will someday,” his mother said, “You'll 
have the things you need, for those who try 
and try again are sure, dear, to succeed.” 

She cuddled close beside him as she gave her 
ears a flop. “But please remember this too, dear, 
don’t start things you can’t stop.” 
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Joseph Repays 


Brothers 


HEN the 
years of fam- 
ine came Joseph, 
ruler over Egypt, 


opened the great 
storehouses and sold 
grain to the people. 
From the countries 
that had not stored 
up grain during the 
years of plenty, many 
people came. Jo- 
seph’s ten brothers from the land of Canaan 
came to buy grain for their hungry families. And 
like all other people who came before Joseph, 
the brothers bowed their faces to the ground to 
show their respect for his rank. 


Joseph recognized his brothers at once. These 
were the brothers who had so wickedly sold 
him as a slave when he was a boy of seventeen. 
What were the thoughts in Joseph’s mind as he 
looked upon the kneeling men before him? 
He could repay these brothers for their wicked 
deed in any way that he chose. He could show 
them kindness and sell them grain, or he could 
send them back to their homes empty-handed. 

The first time the brothers came Joseph sold 
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them grain, but he 
kept Simeon in pris- 
on as hostage. He 
told the others, “You 
shall not see my face 
again nor buy grain 
until you bring your 
youngest brother 
Benjamin with you.” 

The brothers came 
the second time, 
bringing Benjamin. 
Joseph’s heart was 
tender at the sight 
of the tall boy who 
had been but a child 
when last he saw 
him. “Prepare extra 
food,” Joseph told 
his steward; “‘these 
men will eat with 
me at noon.” 

Even though Jo- 
seph himself placed 
the seats for his brothers and food from his own 
table was served to them, he was determined 
to test their honesty and kindness. Later he told 
the steward, “Fill their sacks with grain, put 
into each man’s sack the money he -paid for the 
grain, but into Benjamin’s sack put also my 
silver drinking cup.” 

The next day, when it was light enough to 
travel, the eleven brothers started home, their 
grain tied securely on their donkeys’ backs. They 
had not gone far when they saw the steward 
from Joseph’s house hurrying toward them, They 
stopped to learn what he wanted. 

“Why did you do this,” the steward asked, 
“after my lord treated you with kindness?” 
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The brothers did not know what the steward 
meant. They stared in amazement. “You have 
stolen my master’s silver drinking cup,” the 
steward charged. 

“We do not have your master’s drinking cup,” 
they declared angrily. “Come, search us; see for 
yourself.” 

Another brother said with feeling: “If one 
of us has the cup—let him die. The rest you may 
sell as slaves.” 

The donkeys were led to the side of the road, 
and the sacks of grain put on the ground. Each 
brother, from the oldest down to Benjamin, told 
the steward to search his sack. The steward went 
from one to another. When he put his hand in- 
side Benjamin’s sack he brought out the silver 
drinking cup. 

The brothers were frantic! 
It couldn’t be! They were not 
thieves. They were honest men 
returning home to their fami- 
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been thinking of the day he had gone to take the 
father’s message to these same brothers. How 
cruel they had been! How wicked when they 
sold him as a slave to strangers for a few 
pieces of silver! 

Now he was ruler over all Egypt, and his 
brothers were on their knees before him. He 
watched them intently. Had they changed? Were 
they now good men? Did they have love for 
one another? Would they leave Benjamin a slave 
in a strange land and return to face the old 
father ? 

“You are free,” Joseph told them. “Why do 
you not go? I have said I will keep only him who 
had the cup.” 

Judah said: “Hear me, my lord. My father’s 
heart is bound up in this young- 
est son whom you accuse. I can- 
not go home without him. One 
brother is gone, and now to 
lose this one—my father would 


lies. But there was the cup in- Thanksgiving with its pump- 99 in sorrow to his grave.” 


side Benjamin’s sack! Sorrow- 
fully they lifted the sacks from 
once more upon the donkeys. pa’s farm 
They must return and again 
face the ruler of Egypt. 


Joseph was still at his house, The aunts and uncles, cousins 


and the brothers fell with their Wee 
faces to the ground before him. 
done?” he asked. “Did you for these 
think I would not find you 
out?” 

Judah, one of the older brothers, asked: “How 
can we clear ourselves, my lord? We are not 
guilty, neither is he in whose sack the cup was 
found. All of us now must be slaves,” he cried. 
“From the oldest to the youngest.” 


“God is punishing us for our sin against our 
lost brother,” the brothers moaned among them- 
selves. 

Seeing the brothers’ concern, Joseph told 
them: “None is guilty save the one who had the 
cup. I will keep him; he shall be my servant. 
The rest of you may take your grain and go 
home to your families.” Gravely he looked at 
oo “Peace be unto you and your father,” he 
said. 


But they did not go. Some stood with bowed 
heads; others knelt with their faces to the 
gtound. Joseph watched them. He may have 
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From far away in town, 


We'll have such lots of fun! 
“What is this that you have And so we thank You, Lord, 


Dear blessings every one. 


Joseph did not speak a word 
while Judah talked, but his eyes 
went from one to another of 
the brothers. Then Judah 
begged: “Let the lad go home 
with his brothers. Do this in 
mercy to our aged father. Let 
me stay here and serve as a 
slave in the boy’s stead.” 

Joseph’s heart sang with hap- 
piness. His brothers were no 
longer cruel and selfish. One 
of them was willing to suffer 
that another might be spared. None of them 
would leave while one was in trouble. Joseph 
had learned what he had longed to know. 

He could keep his secret no longer. Hurriedly 
he sent the Egyptian servants from the room, 
leaving him alone with the brothers. “Come near 
to me,” he told them. “There is something I 
have to say to you.” 

In wonder the brothers crouched yet closer to 
the strange ruler. With tears shining in his eyes 
Joseph told them: “I am Joseph, your lost broth- 
er. I am he whom you sold as a slave.” Then 
quickly he asked, “Is my father really alive?” 

When the brothers heard these words in their 
own language by the ruler of Egypt, they trem- 
bled with fear. “Joseph,” he had said. Was it 
possible that this man of rank could be their 
lost brother? (Please turn to inside back cover) 
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Thanksgiving 


By Ruth Stephens Porter 


On Thanksgiving Day a red squirrel found 
A dinner of acorns spread out on the ground. 

He thought, “I’m ever so grateful because 

I can curl up my tail and eat nuts from my pews.” 
“Wee, wee!” came the voice of a tiny gray mouse, 
Who felt very safe in her own little house. 

“Out in the field there are tidbits for me. 

I am thankful today. Wee, wee! Wee, wee!” 

High on the branch of a tall apple tree 

Came the song of a fluffy brown chickadee dee. 

“I am grateful because there is food left for me.” 
So he warbled his song with a “Chickadee-dee.” 


And all of God’s children have gratitude too 
For all of His blessings the whole year through. 
Bowing their heads, they gratefully pray, 

“We thank You, dear God, on this Thanksgiving Day.” 


Luci 
MORGAN 
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By Roland Rexroth 
CW NICH IND 


+ OME all you rounders if 
you want to hear 
The story about a brave engi- 
neer, 
Casey Jones was the rounder’s 
name. 
It was on a six-eight wheeler 
that he won his fame.” 
“Casey” Jones, probably the 
most famous of American rail- 
roaders, was given philatelic 
recognition this year on the 
three-cent stamp that we illus- 
trate. 
“Casey’s” correct name was 
John Luther Jones, and he was 
born March 14, 1864, in Ken- 
tucky. We first hear of him as 
a farm hand at Cayce, Ken- 
tucky, but he.did not like this 
kind of work and decided to go 
to the big city. One day he took 
his first train ride, and the thrill 
of that experience caused him 
to decide to be a railroader. 
Because he was only sixteen, 
he at first could get only odd 
jobs, so he studied and learned 
telegraphy. His first full-time 
railroad job was “playing 
nursemaid to cattle,” but before 
long he became a brakeman. 
Then Luther, as he called him- 
self, «met and married Jane 
Brady, whose mother ran the 
boardinghouse where he lived. 
Because he now had a wife 
to support, he asked the super- 
intendent for a better job. The 
superintendent readily gave it 
to him but asked him to change 
his name, as there were over a 
dozen Joneses on the. payroll, 
and the other employees were 
always getting them mixed up. 
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Because our hero had come 
from Cayce, Kentucky, he was 
listed as “Cayce Jones,” and be- 
fore long he became known as 
“Casey.” 

In 1890 Casey became an en- 
gineer for the Illinois Central, 
and in January, 1900, he was 
given one of the railroad’s 
choicest runs, the Chicago to 
New Orleans Express, which 
was known as the Cannonball. 

On the night of April 29, 
1900, Casey pulled his north- 
bound train into Memphis on 
time and found that Engineer 
Sam Tate, who was supposed to 
take the southbound run, was 
ill. Casey volunteered to double 
back on Tate’s run, and his fa- 
mous Engine 382 was hooked 
to the Cannonball’s twelve cars. 

The train pulled out of 
Memphis ninety-five minutes 
late. By the time the train 
reached Granada, Mississippi, 
102 miles from Memphis, 
Casey, who took especial pride 
in running on time, had made 
up fifty-five minutes. He had 


eighty-six miles in which to- 


make up the other forty min- 
utes, 

Just before four o'clock in 
the morning the Cannonball 
was nearing Vaughan, Missis- 
sippi. Suddenly out of the dark- 
ness ahead loomed two red 
lights on the caboose of a 
freight train stalled partly on 
the main line. Casey threw on 


the brakes, opened the sand 
pipes, reversed the engine, and 
blew a series of warning blasts 
on the whistle. He yelled to his 
Negro fireman, Sim Webb, to 
jump. Sim jumped just before 
the crash and saved his life. 

Engine 382 plowed through 
the caboose and two freight 
cars before overturning, but all 
the cars remained on the track. 
Casey was found dead, still at 
his post. He too could have 
jumped and saved his life, but 
he chose to try to save his pas- 
sengers. In this he succeeded, 
for no one else was killed or 
even injured in the wreck. His 
heroism had saved dozens of 
lives. 

An old Negro roundhouse 
worker, Wallace Saunders, who 
took care of Casey’s engine in 
the roundhouse at Canton, Mis- 
sissippi, made up a song about 
Casey, “The Ballad of Casey 


Jones.” Some years later it was 


revised by a professional song 
writer and published. Millions 
of copies were sold. 

The “Casey Jones” stamp 
pictures Casey wearing his en- 


gineer's cap. At the Jeft is a 


locomotive of the type that 
Casey ran, and at the right is a 
modern 
tive. The stamp makes a fine 
addition to our collections, be- 
cause it not only pays tribute to 
railroading, but because it also 
pictures a hero who sacrificed 
his own life to save the lives of 
others. 


For Pity’s Sake, Kitty! 


(Continued from page 11) 


wouldn’t always be gentle just 
because she was kind to him 
once. But if she kept on being 
kind to him, mightn’t he get the 
habit? 

“Look, you Enderbys,” 


streamlined locomo- — 
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Smooch began again. “You 
can’t sell me that idea. Kathy, 
horses are not people; they— 
they have horse sense! But 
when people are mean, like 
Don, the more decent you are 
to them the more they run over 
you. The only way to manage 
mean people is to make ‘em 
afraid of you. There are ways 
to make Don afraid of us.” 

“No, Smooch,” told 
him. “When people are afraid 
of each other they fight—like 
cats and dogs. That’s what 
makes wars. 

A new idea popped into 
Kathy's mind. “What makes 
us mad at Don?” she asked sud- 
denly, forgetting to be em- 
barrassed. “We think he’s 
mean; we're afraid he'll be 
meaner.” 


“Right you are, Kit,” Bim ~ 


said. 

Smooch smirked. “Aw, that’s 
the bunk!” he said. “We're not 
afraid of Don.” 

“Well, I am, Smooch,” Tom 
said slowly. 

“Well, what you're afraid 
somebody will do to you, do it 
to him first,” Smooch said, 
twisting the Golden Rule. 

“If you do, mister,” Bim 
said, “that will make him do 
the same thing to you again— 
Or worse.” 

“Then we'll just do some- 
thing worse to him!” 

“But when will it ever stop?” 
Kathy exclaimed. 

“When he’s scared enough 
to quit.” Smooch grinned. 

“Or when we are?” Bim 
asked. “And then how will we 
settle it? Somebody has to start 
being decent again—or else. 
Why not be decent first?” 


“A lot of people have tried 


that, Enderby,” Smooch an- 
swered. “They always get the 
dirty end of the stick.” 


Folks tun Prom me» 


“Do they? Have you ever 
tried it, Smooch? As Kathy 
might say, you’d make a bad 
horse trainer.” 

Kathy looked out the win- 
dow at the gathering evening 
shadows. It was all quiet out 
there. The sun was setting. No, 
maybe you couldn’t make the 
sun stay up—that wasn’t your 
job; you left that to God to 
manage. Why not leave to God 
everything you couldn’t man- 
age?” 

But just then the telephone 
rang. She answered it. ‘Hello, 
Kathy,” Mrs. Satchel said. 
“Well, Poochie didn’t get the 
wag prize. The judges wouldn’t 
give it to Ivy, because they 
found out Poochie belongs to 
Mr. March and isn’t Ivy’s pet 
at all.” 

“Oh!” Kathy said faintly. 
“How did they find out?” She 
hadn’t thought of this. The 
temptation to be glad that Ivy 
hadn’t got a prize came back. 
But Kathy couldn’t forget that 
she had been leaving things like 
that to God. The way to leave 
it to God was to leave it to God 
—like a little child. 

“T’'m sorry,” she said to Mrs. 
Satchel as bravely as she could. 

“But, Kathy,” Mrs. Satchel 
went on, “there’s something 
else. Don says he’s going to sell 
this Inn place tomorrow. A man 
is coming here to buy it. Don 
says well all have to move 
right away.” It seemed a little 
queer: Mrs. Satchel had said 
maybe everything would come 
out all right. Why not this? 
Kathy wondered. Did she, 
Kathy, think things would all 
come out all right except the 
things she wanted most? Did 
little things come out right be- 
cause you had a little faith, but 
big things go wrong because 
you didn’t have enough faith? 
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How much faith was enough? 


She laid the phone down and 
told the boys what Mrs. Satchel 
had said. 

“I told you so!’ Smooch 
cried. ‘“That’s all that comes of 
your kind-thoughts stuff!’ But 
suddenly he seemed to get a 
new idea. “Wait!” he said. 
“We've got till tomorrow to 
put a spoke in Don’s wheel!” 

But it was just then that 
Kathy heard running footsteps 
downstairs. The next moment 
she heard voices and someone 
calling, and girls and boys came 
scrambling up into the room— 
Wynne, Emily, and others. And 
then Mrs. Satchel herself came 
panting in. “Oh,” she cried, 
“the man that’s going to buy 
the place has come and brought 
his whole family. They're look- 
ing over the house now!” 

In imagination Kathy saw 
the Inn full of people, a man 
and his wife, and maybe three 
or four boys and girls, all look- 
ing around. Don perhaps was 
showing them rooms and halls, 
windows and doors, cupboards 
and closets, and perhaps rugs 
and chairs, and dishes! She 
could almost hear them all talk- 
ing about how nice the house 
would be for a big family to 
live in, how interesting to live 
near Marchbank, where all the 
fine horses were. How nice to 
have a garden out in back for 
flowers and vegetables; how 
convenient a big garage to keep 
cars in and store things in. And 
how nice to have an apartment 
of three rooms upstairs in the 
garage, where the children 
could play “keep house”! 

All the things Kathy loved 
about the place, and all that 
Mrs. Satchel liked, and all the 
convenience of living close to 
where Bim worked for Mr. 
March, and where Mr. March 
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Mirror 
By Rosaleen Schmutz 


When I am sad all that I see 
Is just as sad as it can be. 
When I am glad 

All things about 

Like magic 

Their glad side out. 


let Kathy have Sammy to ride, 
and where the kittens lived, and 
Poochie, and the Percherons, 
the Welchies, Monarch, Sun- 
down, Red, and John—all these 
things were going to be taken 
away from Kathy! And she 
couldn't do anything about it, 
only just try to think and say 
that God would manage it, if— 
if she would just trust Him and 
think He would! Her faith 
wavered. No wonder Tom and 
Smooch said that the idea was 
“hooey” and “bunk! How 
could she just make herself be- 
lieve it? 

Then Kathy remembered 
something again. Jesus said, 
“According to your faith.” 
Why, of course! When you be- 
lieved things would go wrong, 
they did go wrong; when you 
believed they would go right, 
they did. God just let you find 
that out, learn to think it, and 
live by it—get the habit. He 
wanted you to know that think- 
ing does make things so, and 
live happily knowing it. 

“Oh, Smooch!” Kathy be- 
gan; ‘““Can’t we——”’ 

But Smooch made a noise al- 
most like snarling. “Wait!” 
he shouted again. “I bet I know 
a way to put one over on Don!” 

Without another word he 
turned and ran to the door and 
down the stairs. 

The others all talked at once. 
Kathy couldn’t think. She 


turned and went into the little 
kitchen; maybe she could think 
there. She went to the back 
door and put her hot forehead 
against the cool glass. “Dear 
Father in heaven,” she whis- 
pered, “you know all about 
this.” But that was all she could 
say for a while. 

She saw an early star in the 
darkening sky. It seemed to 
look down at her and just wait, 
as if it waited for her to get 
still. She didn’t know how long 
she stood there getting still. At 
last she could whisper again. 
“It's not hooey!’ she said. 
“God will—God will make the 
quarrel stop. God will make 
us—stop biting! He is man- 
aging the sun, and the stars, 
and us too, Don, and Ivy, and 
—and me!” 

Maybe it was a long time, 
but at last she heard the voices 


in the other room again, then a_ 


man’s voice she didn’t recog- 
nize. Who was there? She 
couldn’t imagine. 

She hurried back into the big 
room. But the lights were on 
there now, and they dazzled her 
for an instant. All she could 
see was that all the boys and 
girls were standing about look- 
ing and listening. A big man 
was bending over Tom. Then 
her eyes cleared and she knew 
he was Mr. March. 

Kathy tcok two or three 
steps, and then stood still lis- 
tening. “Tom,” Mr. March was 
saying, ‘“Doctor Carter tells me 
you are not hurt. He says you 
just think you are.” 

Tom stared up into Mr. 
March’s face. 

Mr. March straightened up. 
“I knew a man once,” he went 
on, “who lay in bed for years 
thinking he was hurt. He 
thought he couldn’t get up, of 
sit up, or be lifted up. He was 
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what people call an invalid.” 

“But,” Tom began to answer, 
“I can’t move without my back 
hurting so I can’t stand it.” 

Mr. March grinned at him. 
“That’s what my friend thought 
—until one day his house 
caught on fire. He yelped for 
help, but nobody heard him. 
The smoke thickened up, and 
he thought the fire was going 
to get him. A fireman broke a 
window outside to get in. It 
scared the ‘invalid’ so that he 
jumped out of bed and ran out 
into the street!” 

All the young people in the 
room laughed a little. But Tom 
just continued to look at Mr. 
March. “You think I’m pre- 
tending,” he said resentfully. 

“Oh, no,” the big man said. 
“You're not pretending; you 


honestly think you can’t get up. © 


So what? So you can’t. But I 


think you can. I’m going to - 


find out.” 


He bent over Tom again 
quietly. And then, so suddenly 
that it made Kathy herself 
jump, he shot both his big 
hands out and caught Tom by 
the loose front of his shirt. 
“Tom! Get up! Quick!” he 
shouted. 

Tom let out a hoarse cry. It 
was really a squawk. His knees 
doubled up. His hands caught 
at Mr. March’s wrists. Instantly 
Mr. March’s powerful arms 
jerked him up off the couch. 
Tom stood on his feet! 

“Good grief!” he cried. 
“You scared me out of a year’s 
growth!” 

Mr. March let go of him 
and watched him stand alone. 
“Sometimes,” he said, ‘‘it takes 
a scare to cure a scare. I hope 


. I've scared you out of several 


years’ growth of fear about 
your ‘weak’ back.” 
(To be continued) 
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I'm thankfy] for God’s 
loving Care; 


When I need help, Go d’s 
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I’m thankful that I’ve 
eyes to see 


The good that’s right at 
hand for me. 
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Home for 
Thanksgiving 


(Continued from page 13) 


of a box with one side knocked 
off. When an animal went in- 
side after the bait the box was 
supposed to drop over it and 
keep it till I came. That’s the 
trap, all covered with snow, but 
I never caught anything. When 
Dad circled every tree with wire 
fencing to protect it, he told me 
to take the trap away, but I 
forgot all about it. I’ve got a 
bad habit of forgetting things!” 

The boys finished hunting 
through the trees with the tele- 
scope, and tired and discour- 
aged, they decided that Profes- 
sor could not be in them unless 
he was behind a trunk or a limb 


and was hidden by it, for they’ 


could not see around such 
things with the telescope. 

“I guess I'll go,” Chink an- 
nounced. “But thanks a mil- 
lion for helping me, Andy. I 
couldn’t have covered that 
much ground if I'd hunted all 
day on foot.” 

“Tll come with you,” Andy 
said quickly. “Professor’s such 
a good little old kitten, I want 
to find him too.” 

The boys spent their time 
searching places they could not 
see from the Van Orden barn, 
and all the time a small inner 
nagging bothered Chink. It was 
as if something he had forgot- 
ten was trying to make itself 
be remembered. 

When he caught sight of the 
trap that he had made to help 
protect the tender bark of the 
young trees, he broke into a 
run. 

“This is something I won't 
forget again!” he called to 
Andy. “I'll take it down now.” 

When they reached the trap, 


A Cawing-Crow 


By Glenn Morgan 


Poper stip 


Whistle 


OU AND your friends 


will have fun with this . 


cawing-crow whistle. If each 
of you make one you can caw 
back and forth to each other. 

A snap clothespin, a strip 
of thin paper 94 inch by 114 
inches (A), and some black 
construction paper are the 
materials needed. 

Open the clothespin and 
put the strip of paper A in 
place, (See B) being careful 
not to let the paper touch the 
wire spring as you snap the 
pin shut. Practice blowing 
along the side of the clothes- 
pin between the two arrow 
marks in B. Blowing quick 


short blasts produces the best sound. 

Trace the pattern of the crow’s body (C) on a piece of folded 
black paper, laying the fold of the pattern along the folded edge 
of the black paper. Cut out. Glue the wings down on each side of 
the clothespin. Bend each side of the crow’s head back up and 
glue the two sides together at the top. Bend the tail up. 

When the ne is oy yom crow is nite to caw. 


they saw that it had been 
sprung. They tried to lift it, but 
it was frozen to the ground. 

Swiftly they dug the snow 
away from around it, and all 
the time Chink kept thinking: 
“I hope no small animal has 
been trapped under here! If 
only I’d remembered to take it 
down when Dad told me to!” 

When the snow was cleared 
away, they kicked the trap 
loose from the frozen ground 
and turned it on end. And 
there, curled on the ground, 
was—Professor! He was thin 
and weak, and even when Chink 
lifted him, he could do no more 
than miaow so softly that the 
boys could hardly hear. 


Gently Chink slipped the kit- 
ten inside his coat to keep the 
cold wind away from him till 
they could get him home. 

“He must have sprung the 
trap before the storm came up,” 
Andy said as they lifted the 
box. “There wasn't any snow 
under it.” 

Chink nodded. “If I hadn’t 
forgotten and had done as I was 
supposed to do, he wouldn’t 
have been caught. Just look 
how thin he is!” 

“Take it easy,” Andy said re- 
assuringly. ‘He'll be all right 
after he’s had some food and 
rest. So instead of mourning we 
can be glad he'll be home for 
Thanksgiving!” 
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Make a Papoose on a 


Cradleboard 


By Joanne Dee 


HIS little papoose will be nice in a doll collection or to share 

at school. It is made out of scraps of cloth, a piece of cotton, 
a small board, and a few beads. 

1. Take a scrap of cloth 8 inches long by 214 inches wide 
and roll it tightly. Make the roll 214 inches high. Place a ball 
of cotton over one end of the roll for the head and cover with a 
scrap of nylon hose in a brown shade. Pull the nylon scrap down 
around the roll, wrap a fine thread around it, and tie securely. 
(See illustration.) 

2. With black thread work in the eyes and nose. Use a tiny 
stitch in red thread for the mouth. You may stitch clear through 
the head, so your knots will be in back. Cut off 8 or 9 lengths of 
black darning cotton 3 inches long. Arrange the lengths across 
the doll’s head so that the sides and back of the head are covered. 
Stitch the threads to the head, one at a time, making a center part 
with your stitches. Fasten down the ends by tying a fine thread 
around the neck. 

3. Now roll your papoose in another strip of material, 13/4, 
by 8 inches. This will cover the ends of the hair and the stocking 
corners. It will help fatten up your papoose too. 

4. Cut a bright cotton print 3 by 3 inches and put your pa- 
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poose face down on it. Bring 
the material around in back and 
baste. 

5. From a strip of chamois 
or felt cut a tiny headband. In 
the center sew two small beads 
on it. Sew the headband on the 
doll. Make a tiny string of 
beads in different colors and 
hang it around your papoose’s 
neck. Cut a piece of bright- 
colored felt or flannel 11/4 by 
2 inches. Round off one end 
and place your papoose on the 
felt. (See illustration.) Baste 
the sides of the felt to the sides 
of the doll. 

6. From thin wood or heavy 
cardboard cut a strip 17% by 4 
inches. Bore three little holes 
parallel to each other down the 
length of the board, and make 
two slits about 1 inch from 
one end of it. Cut another strip 
of wood, 14 inch by 5 inches. 
Bend it and slip one end in each 


of the slits in the first strip of - 


wood. Either tack or glue the 
ends securely. Shellac the cra- 
dleboard and let dry. 

7. Lay your papoose on the 
cradleboard, and lace it on se- 
curely with yarn or a very fine 
strip of chamois. 

Isn’t your papoose as nice as 
one you would buy?—and you 
made it yourself! 


Double 
Disappointment 
(Continued from page 7) 


girls jumped back in alarm. 
Thousands—at least it looked 
like thousands—of broad- 


backed, wide-billed white ducks | 


were crowding at the front of 
the building, all jabbering at 
once. 

“Come on, they’re harmless,” 


George grinned. “They're just 


saying, ‘It’s about time you got 
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out here with our breakfast. 
What's the big idea being late? 
Don’t you know this is Thanks- 
giving?” 

Gingerly the girls stepped in, 
scattered the food, and watched 
in fascination as the d::c's lit- 
erally shoveled it in. They kept 
up a continual chatter as they 
ate. Now and then they would 
dip their bills into a basin of 
water and blow bubbles before 
taking a long drink. Deb and 
Day were soon laughing and 
stroking the smooth backs. 

Next George took them to 
see the cows, standing in long 
rows munching the remnants 
of their breakfast and drinking 
from the iron buckets beside 
their swinging stanchions. He 
showed them Stubby, his pet 
calf, the four fat pigs, the 
horses, and the cats. 

Upstairs they saw the granary 
with bins piled high with oats 
and wheat, the bulging mows 
of hay and the farm equip- 
ment, stored for the winter. 

By the time they came back 
to the house carloads of aunts 
and uncles and cousins were ar- 
riving and the whole place 
rocked with a kind of happy 
confusion. Motherly hands pat- 
ted the twins on the head, big 
rough fatherly hands chucked 
them under the chin, and shy 
boys and girls surveyed them 
first awkwardly and then with 
friendly interest. 

To Deb and Day it was a 
completely new world, and the 
kitchen was the center of attrac- 
tion as aunts and cousins joined 
Mrs. Woodley and Miss Wood- 
ley there to help get the dinner. 
The girls watched them make 
the salads, prepare vegetables 
and knead biscuits, roll pie 
crusts, and they breathed air 
fragrant with many steaming 
juices, 


By Nell Holbert 


Coconut Cookies 


cup butter 
1 cup sugar 


2 eggs 


1 tablespoon cream 


21/ cups flour 

2 teaspoons baking powder 
1 teaspoon vanilla 

1/ cup coconut 


S Cream butter and sugar until light; then add eggs one at 
a time. Sift the flour and baking powder together, and add to first 
mixture. Add remaining ingredients and mix all together. Drop 
by speonfuls on well greased cooky sheets and bake in hot oven 


* (425° F.) for 15 minutes. 


Baked Macaroni and Cheese 


2 cups cooked macaroni 
1 tablespoon butter 
1 tablespoon flour 


1 cup milk 
3/4, cups grated cheese 
1 teaspoon salt 

teaspoon pepper 
@ Melt butter, add flour, mix until smooth, and add milk. Cook 
until thickened, add grated cheese, salt, and pepper, mix with 
cooked macaroni, and pour into greased baking dish. Dot top 
with butter or cheese, if desired. Bake at 375° F. for 20 minutes. 


This recipe will serve four. 


Finally they were all at the 
great table, extended nearly the 
length of the dining room by 
adding extra leaves. Motherly 
Mrs. Woodley, her face shining 
like a rosy apple, called for si- 
lence. 

“There should be twenty-one 
if everyone is here,” she said. 
“We'd better call the roll to be 
sure. Grace, you're the school- 
marm; you take attendance.” 

Smiling, Miss Woodley un- 
rolled a sheet of paper. “We 
have you listed beginning with 


the youngest. Please answer 
when your name is called,” she 
said. “Grandpa Stoner?” 
“Present,” called the white- 
whiskered ‘“‘youngest” at the 
end of the table in a voice that 
quavered a little. Everyone 
laughed, and much laughter 
and good-natured jibes fol- 
lowed as Miss Woodley went 
on through the list and voices 
boomed in deep bass or trem- 
bled in mock treble in answer. 
When all had been accounted 
(Please turn to page 28) 
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HE family of pets de- 
scribed by Lois in her letter 
is a happy one, I’m sure. The 
pets express much love toward 
one another, which makes us 
believe that Lois must have ex- 
pressed a great deal of love, 
kindness, and understanding as 
she trained and cared for them. 
Her letter is printed below. 
We are unable to use many 
interesting letters because you 
do not give your name, age, and 


address. Send your letters about 
your pets to WEE WIspoM, 
Lee’s Summit, Mo. 

Dear Editor: 1 should like to tell 
you about my pet dog Shep. I 
raised his grandmother and _his 
mother also. Shep is about two and 
a half years old. Shep is very smart, 
and he loves cats. 

Our mother cat has two little kit- 
tens, and when she’s not in the box 
with them Shep gets in and takes 
care of them until the mother 
comes. The kittens wash him, but 
he doesn’t mind. He began to take 
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care of kittens when he was only 
one and a half months old and stil] 
does it, 

My brother goes to school on the 
bus. When it is time for school to 
be dismissed Shep watches for the 
bus to come back down the road; 
then he starts whining for me to go 
with him to meet my brother. 

He helps keep the chickens out 
of the garden. He will chase one 
out and then go back for another, 
but he never hurts them. 

When the bread truck comes he 
comes to the door and whines for 
us to come out.—Lois Dingess. 


Double 


Disappointment 
(Continued from page 27) 


for Mr. Woodley raised his 
hand and slowly bowed his 
head. A hush fell as all other 
heads bowed. 

His voice came clear and 
kind, and it seemed to the girls 
he was speaking directly to 


someone he knew very well as_ 


he prayed: “Our heavenly Fa- 
ther, we thank Thee for all this. 
We thank Thee for home and 
kinfolk and friends and food 
and for Thy nearness. Touch 
each one here with Thy loving 
hand, we pray. Bless all homes 
and hearts everywhere _ this 
Thanksgiving Day, and draw 
us all together into Thy great 
family, where we belong. In 
the name of Christ. Amen.” 

Heads came up, and there 
was a rising clatter of dishes 
and voices and much laughing 
and eating. Feeling as though 
they really belonged and quite 
forgetting birthday and every- 
thing else but the present mo- 
ment, Deb and Day waded 
through mounds of delicious 
food, finally finishing with 
huge wedges of pie. They did 
not have room for another 
mouthful when they pushed 
back from the table. 

It was wonderful then just 
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to relax in the living room and 
listen to the babble of voices 
and let quiet waves of con- 
tentment flow over them. Day- 
light was dimming when 
thoughts of home came back. 
Deb leaned over and whispered, 
“We'd be having the party 
now.” 

Day nodded, her face cloud- 
ing. “Wonder what Mom and 
Dad are doing right now,” she 
whispered. 

They didn’t see Miss Wood- 
ley and her mother exchange 
glances, and they paid no at- 
tention when George got up 
and stretched and strolled out. 

“Guess we'd better turn the 
lights on,” Mr. Woodley said. 
“When do we eat, Mother?” 

“Don’t say eat,” Uncle Ray 
groaned and everyone laughed. 

“That reminds me,” Mrs. 
Woodley said getting up and 
turning to Aunt Amy and Aunt 
Harriet: “I want to show you 
two my new electric fryer. If 
you men are starving we'll see 
if we can scare up something.” 

They headed for the kitchen. 
Miss Woodley picked up a 
couple of magazines from the 
floor and dropped them in the 
rack. Then she began rearrang- 
ing the sheet music on the 
piano. The twins were feeling 
growing pangs of homesick- 
ness. Lost in thought, they 
jumped almost out of their 
chairs when George suddenly 
blared his cornet behind them. 

“That's just to wake every- 


one “up,” the boy announced, 


“We're going to play a little 
game now to liven things up a 
little. Deb, take this handker- 
chief and blindfold your sis- 
ter, or Day blindfold Deb, 
whichever you are. I'll tie this 
one over Janie’s eyes. Now you 
leftover twin, you sit down; 
you've got to be blindfolded.” 

With Deb and Day securely 
bandaged across the eyes, 
George slipped Janie’s blind- 
fold off. “Now, girls, sit per- 
fectly still; don’t move a finger 
until we get everything ready,” 
he said. 

For a few minutes there were 
all sorts of mysterious sounds 
around them, much moving 
about and rustling of paper and 
occasional muffled whispers. 
The twins giggled excitedly. 


‘ Then someone struck a note on 


the piano, and George shouted, 

“Off with them!” 

The blindfolds were snatched 
off. Miss Woodley brought her 
fingers down on the piano keys, 
and nineteen voices, young and 
old, joined in singing: 

“Happy birthday to you, 
Happy birthday to you, 
Happy birthday, dear Deb and 

Day, 
Happy birthday to you.” 

The girls blinked at a room 
miraculously transformed. Gay- 
colored streamers stretched 
from wall to wall, and at one 
end a paper banner blazoned 
the words “Happy Birthday” in 
crimson letters. All the lights 


had been turned out except 
eleven candles burning on an 
enormous birthday cake on the 
center table. 

They shed a soft glow over 
piles of gaily wrapped pack- 
ages of all shapes and sizes 
tumbling over each other at the 
girls’ feet and over the trays of 
ice cream alongside the cake. 

For a long moment Deb and 
Day stared speechless and with 
shining eyes at everything and 
everyone. Then Day faltered, 
“T didn’t know you even——” 

“Listen!” George called. 

From outside came the roar 
of a mortorcycle, and then the 
sound of steps on the porch, 
and a loud knock. Miss Wood- 
ley opened the door. 

“Telegram for the Misses 
Deborah and Daytona Dorsey,” 
a young man in uniform called 
as he stepped into the hall. 

The girls tore open the yel- 
low envelope and held the mes- 
sage close to the candlelight. 

“It says’—Deb’s voice trem- 
bled with excitement—‘‘it says, 
‘Happy birthday to our dar- 
lings. Our hearts are with you. 
Mother and Dad.’” 

“That makes it just—just 
perfect,” Day exclaimed. “This 
is the most wonderful Thanks- 
giving-birthday ever.” Tears of 
happiness suddenly overflowed 
in the twins’ eyes as they 
hugged each other. 

“Watch George shouted. 
“Don’t cry in the ice cream. It’s 
melted enough now.” 


THE PRAYER OF FAITH * *¥* *¥ 


God is my help in every 
need; 

God does my every hunger 
feed; 

God walks beside me, guides 
my way 
Through every moment, 

night and day. 


I now am wise, I now am 


true, 

Patient, kind, and loving, 
too. 

All things I am, can do, and 
be, 


Through Christ, the Truth 
that is in me. 


God is my health, I can’t be 
sick; 

God is. my strength, unfail- 
ing, quick; 

God is my all, I know no 
fear, 

Since God and love and 
Truth are here. 

—Hannah More Kobaus. 
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Dear Boys and Girls: 

This month shall we write a “thank-you” letter to God? We can 
begin our letter the first day of the month and list in it all the things 
for which we wish to thank God, our loving Father. Each day we can 
add to this list as we remember more and more of the wonderful gifts of 
love He has given us. I shall be glad to have you write to me about your 


lists. 


If you should like to become a member of our happy club, send your 
request for an application blank to Barbara Benson, WEE WIsDOM, 


Lee’s Summit, Mo. 


Perhaps at the top of your “thank-you” letter to God you would like 


to write this verse: 


‘‘My heart is truly thankful, God, 

For home, for friends, for love that’s true; 
For great, wide, beautiful fields and skies; 
But most of all, dear God, for You!” 


Lovingly and joyfully, 
Barbara Benson, Secretary. 


Dear Barbara Benson: I received 
your letter and my membership card 
yesterday. Thank you very much. 
This year I started to a new school. 
I didn’t know anyone, so I was very 
lonely. I pretended I was a mem- 
ber of the Good Words Booster 
Club and made friends very quickly. 
There were other new girls in our 
class, and I saw them having their 
lunch by themselves, so I asked 
our group if these girls could join 
us. Since then I have become very 
popular, because I made friends 
and helped other girls to be happy. 
I have been voted form-captain, and 
a lot of responsibility comes into 
my hands. I will try to keep the 
pledge in all that I think and say 
and do.—Susan (New Zealand). 


You are a good Booster, 
Susan, because you are thought- 
ful of others. Our love and 
blessings are with you as you 
use each day to make your 
world and our big, wide world 
a happy place. 


30 November 


Dear Barbara: 1 am having a 
good time following the Booster 
Club pledge. It is making me hap- 
= every day. I enjoy reading the 
etters of the other members. I like 
the Good Words Booster Club 
more every day.—Richard. 


Members of the Good Words 
Booster Club are happy boys 


_and girls. Your cheerful letter, 


Richard, tells us you are a true 
member. The purpose of the 
club is to help boys and girls 
think good thoughts, speak 
good words, and do good 
deeds. Doing these things 
makes us happy, and we radiate 
joy to everyone about us. 
wt 

Dear Miss Benson: Thank you 
for the club pin. I wear it most of 
the time. One day I had a hard 
word in spelling, and I was afraid 


I would miss it. I said a little 
ptayer that I would remember how 


to spell it. The little prayer helped 
because I spelled the word right. 
It is fun to write to you.—Joseph, 

Thank you, Joseph, for your 
helpful letter. God expects us 
always to study our lessons and 
to do the very best we can. 
Then if through nervousness or 
fear we can’t think, talking to 
God in prayer relieves this ten- 
sion. When the tension is te 
lieved and we are no longer 
nervous we can think clearly 
and remember perfectly what 
we have learned. 


Dear Secretary: My report for 
this month is that the children who 
have not been friendly with me are 
now friendly with me. Every time I 
see them I say The Prayer of Faith. 
—Corliss (Virgin Islands). 

God helped you, Corliss, to 
learn the secret of making 
friends. If we wish to have a 
friend we must be one, to our- 
selves first and then to others. 
The way to be a friend is to be 
loving, patient, unselfish, har- 
monious, and happy. 


Dear Barbara: 1 was glad to get 
your last letter. Before I was 4 
Good Words Booster Club member 
my mother would have to tell me 
over and over to do things. Now 
I try to do what Mother tells me 
to do the first time she tells me. I 
am going to keep right on trying to 
be a good member.—Ronald. 


You are a good Boostet, 
Ronald, when you keep on tty- 
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ing to act out the club rules. 
Your cheerful letter reminds us 
that promptness is a part of 
God’s perfect plan for us. 
When we do our tasks prompt- 
ly and happily we save time and 
make both ourselves and others 
happy and glad. We shall re- 
member with you, Ronald, that 
promptness is pleasing to God, 
and we shall be prompt. 


Dear Barbara: 1 want to join the 
Good Words Booster Club, so I 
thought I would send my first letter 
to you at this time. I have lived in 
Alaska for over a year now, and 
I like it very much. We live in 
about the middle part of the Aleu- 
tian chain. We get mail only once 
a month on a boat called the Gar- 
land. The Garland is due here 
tomorrow. I am going to learn 
The Prayer of Faith and say it ev- 


ery night before I go to bed. ° 


—Irene (Alaska). 

Welcome into our happy 
club, dear member from the 
Far North. We wish you health 
and joy and wealth as you learn 
all the rules on your pledge 
card and try to keep every one 
of them. But if you fail, don’t 
be dismayed; try again. It’s fun! 

Dear Miss Benson: My gitl 
friend and I havé’.decided to start 
a Good Words Booster Club in our 
neighborhood. We shall meet on 
Tuesday. When someone joins our 
club we have a special ceremony. 
My friend is printing our motto in 
larger letters on a card with the 
club colors. We plan to do such art 
work for our club activity. If you 
have any suggestions, please send 
them to us.—Maxine. 


I am delighted to send you a 
folder of suggestions, Maxine. 
If other readers should like a 
local club in your neighborhood, 
in your class at school, or at 
Sunday school I shall be glad 
to send you a folder and as 
many application blanks as you 
may need. Truly members of the 


‘Good Words Club are 
happy boys and girls. 


th 


READERS WHO WANT YOU 
TO WRITE TO THEM 


For the past few months we 
have been receiving many more 
requests to have names printed in 
this column than we have space 
for. For this reason we are mak- 
ing the upper age limit 13 years. 
If your name is not here select a 
pen pal from the list below. 


Judy Vanderstay (10), 718 
Johnston Ave., Mobile 18, Ala.; 
Judy Denton (10), Lawson, Mo.; 
Earl J. Baumann (10), Rte. 15, 
Box 81A, Kenwood Rd., Leckland, 
Ohio; Judy Kunkle (11), Rte. 1, 
Box 50, Lyons, Oreg.; Joan Kay 
Freese (11), Rte. 2, Albion, Nebr.; 
Carolee Kelley (11), 1504 E. 74th 
St., Kansas City 5, Mo.; Audrey 
Mae Prall (11), 131 N. 14th St., 
Paterson 2, N. J.; Verna Stewart 
(12), 188 St. Nicholas Ave., Apt. 
173, New York 26, N. Y.; Gwen 
Craig (12), 10802 East Old 40 
Highway, Kansas City 3, Mo.; 
Dorothy Shine (12), Rte, 2, James- 
town, Pa.; Donna Miller (12), 
Box 143, Hugo, Colo.; Nancy 


. White (12), 215 Perry St., Hen- 


derson, N. C.; Dennis Brady (9), 
Rte. 1, Guthrie Center, Iowa; Kay 
Fudickar (9), 1047 E. Madison, 
Bastrop, La.; Joan Dickerman (8), 
Rte. 1, Onyx Cave, Eureka Springs, 
Ark.; Verona James (7), 705 S. 
5th, Raton, N. Mex.; Orville 
Harder (10), Ferintosh, Alta., 
Canada; Helen Dickson (11), 940 
Govan Rd., Glasgow S W 1, Scot- 
land. 


Steve and the Big I 


(Continued from page 9) 


they had been talking about 
him. 

A wave of anger and embar- 
rassment swept through him 
and reddened his face. Maybe 
it wasn’t worth it after all, he 
thought in sudden disgust. The 
boys had made up their minds 
that he was a braggart, and 
they’d never notice if he 


changed or give him credit for 
trying to change. 

“Hi,” he said shortly through 
set lips and pulled open the 
door without looking at them. 

“Steve!” Eddy called. 

Steve turned around ‘stiffly 
but said nothing. Eddy spoke 
up. “I know what you’re think- 
ing, Steve, but it’s not that way. 
We were talking about you 


“O. K., go ahead.” Steve 
tried to look as if he didn’t 
care. 

“We want you to join the 
Pilot Club.” 

Steve waited. 

“Well, will you?” exploded 
Pelly Nelson, unable to stand 
such a strained situation. ‘Sure, 
will you?” echoed the others. 

“I don’t know why we 
haven't asked you _ before,” 
Jimmy Andrews added in an 
embarrassed sort of way. 

Steve paused. He knew why, 
and here was his opportunity 
to get even with the gang for 
their slights. His momentary 
impatience almost goaded him 
into. making a sarcastic reply. 
But suddenly he understood 
that they were trying to apolo- 
gize and make amends. 
“Well, if you don’t know, I 
do,” he said. “Sure, I'll join.” 

Walking home after school 
that night, Eddy said: “The 
gang really thinks you're great, 
Steve. Stan said you were the 
first person who tried to help 
him after he came here.” 

Steve laughed. “I just made 
a little one-letter change, 
Eddy.” 

“One-letter change?”  re- 
peated Eddy, puzzled. 

“Sure,” said Steve. “I just 
gave up boasting for boosting.” 

h, corny!” Eddy laughed 
and shook his head. “But I 
won't say it isn’t a good idea.” 


November 31 
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Thanksgiving Day 
By Marian Patch (11 years) 
Chehalis, Wash. 


On the 23d of November children 
are gay, 

Because, as you know, it’s Thanks- 
giving Day. 

The snow is falling all around, 


Covering the trees, hills, and 


ground. 

The children are sledding on the 
hill; 

Soon they will go in and eat their 
fill. 


Ice cream, pumpkin pie, and such— 
Just hope I don’t eat too much! 


Where Is God? 
By Gena Mason (10 years) 
Lyndon Center, Vt. 


God is with you everywhere, 
Everywhere you go. 

He’s with you in the summertime 
And in the cold, cold snow. 


He’s with you in the church 
When all is quiet and still, 

He’s with you in the valley, 
And He’s with you on the hill. 


He’s with you when you're praying 
At morning, noon, and night. 

God is with you always, 
Although He’s not in sight. 


Denver 
By Marie Tovell (8 years) 
Vermilion, Alta., Canada 
I have a little pony; 
Denver is his name. 


I feed him sugar every day, 
So he is very tame. 


Denver is a Shetland, 
His coat is black and white. 
I ride him to school each day 
And hang on very tight. 


32 November 


Editor’s Note 


What to send us for these pages: 
Your own stories and poems. 
Please do not copy. 

When to send it: At least four 
months before the number it 
is to be used in. If your poem 
or story is for April, send it 
now. 

How to prepare it: Write plainly. 
age. Inclose a note from a par- 
ent or teacher assuring us that 
the work is your own, not 
copied. Stories should not be 
longer than 250 words. 

Where to send it: Address your 
letter to Wee Wisdom Writ- 
ers’ Guild, Lee’s Summit, Mo. 

Who can have his work pub- 
lished: Any reader under thir- 
teen years of age who has not 
had his work published on 
these pages within a year. 
We regret that we cannot re- 

turn unused contributions. 


Tom and His Pet 
By Brian O. Fox (10 years) 
Mesa, Ariz. 


Once a long time ago there was 
a boy named Tom. He lived with 
his father in a little cabin on a 
hill. One day as Tom was walk- 
ing down the road he thought how 
nice it would be to have a friend. 
He walked for a long, long time 
thinking how nice it would be to 
have a friend or at least a pet. 

The next day when he finished 
his chores he was quite tired, so 
he went down by the pond where 
there was a lot of shade. He lay 
down where the grass was soft 
and where moss grew. He was just 
about to fall asleep when he heard 
a noise! It seemed to come from 
the water. Tom looked up; then 
he sat up and looked again. What 


was that noise? It was a frog. Tom 
now had a bright idea. He would 
catch the frog and keep it for 
his pet. He was very much excited. 
He cy up behind the frog. My, 
it was big! Tom was just about to 
put his hand on the frog when it 
disappeared. Tom had scared it, 
and it had gone back into the 
water. 

The next day Tom went down to 
the pond, and there was the frog. 
This time Tom came up very quiet- 
ly, grabbed the frog, and put it in 
a box. He took it home and showed 
it to his father. A few months later 
Tom had taught his frog a lot of 
tricks, and Tom was happy. 


Giving 
By Ruth Joanne Gambrill (6 


years) 
Merchantville, N. J. 


Giving things to God is fun, 
For He gives things to you. 
When I get pumpkin pie, 

I give some to my sister too. 


My Kind Mother 
By Gloria Moore (6 years) — 
Stanger, Alta., Canada 
My mother is so kind to me, 
She keeps me clean all day; 
I always try to help her 
Before I run to play. 


Three Merry Mice 
By Jacqueline Eshleman (6 years) 
Penryn, Pa. 


Three merry mice a-partying did 


Cheeee and cracker crumbs the 
fare. 
What fun they had although 
The eats were spare! 
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Up in the Mountains 
By Martin Tetachuk (9 years) 
Cayley, Alta., 


[The lost Lemon Mine is a fa- 
mous lost gold mine in the Rockies 
west of Cayley, Alberta, Canada. 
King Bearspaw is a well-known 
Stony Indian hunter and prospector. 
There is a legend that the Stonies 
guard the Lemon Mine from all who 
might find it.—Editor’s Note.]} 


I went up to the mountains about 
ayear ago. - 

I rode through the sun and the wind 
and the snow. 7 

When I got up there I put up my 
tent, 

Cooked my dinner, and away I 
went. 


I followed a trail that was rugged 
and old, 

Just because I thought I'd like to 
find some gold. 

I looked all around for a rich ore 
si 


gn, 
When what should I see but the 


lost Lemon Mine! 


King Bearspaw poked his head 
around, 

A bow and arrow in his hand. 

I nearly fainted to the ground, 

But he only hunted for deer on the 
land. 


But I hit the trail with a very loud 
scream 

And woke up in Cayley and found 
it a dream. 


My Granny 
By Joan Babbitt (13 years) 
Dallas, Tex. 


My granny is my own sweet love, 
Sweet and gentle as a dove, 

Fresh as flowers starting to bloom, 
Delicate, swaying, making room. 


Cake and tea and cookies at noon, 

“Coming to see me again real 
soon ?”” 

Bright as the sun early in the 
morn, 

Delicate as a lily not to be torn. 


My own sweet granny, my own 
sweet pet, 

What would I do if we never had 
met? 


Humpty Dumpty Crossword Puzzle 


By Violet Thomas Hartmann 


DOWN 
1. First name of a well-known 
nursery-rhyme character. 

. Last name of a well-known 
nursery-rhyme character. 

3. A collection of maps in a book. 

4. Abbreviation of New Hamp- 
shire. 

. A conjunction. 

. A long, wooden implement for 
steering a boat. 

8. The nickname of a boy or man. 


9. The foot of an animal. 
11. A beverage. 
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13. Abbreviation for Pennsylvania. 
14. Abbreviation for New Testa- 
ment. 


ACROSS 

3. One of the articles. 

5. Uper. 

6. The female parent. 

9. Abbreviation for afternoon. 
10. A chum. 

11. To strike lightly. 

12. A snare. 

14. An eft or small salamander. 
15. A jolly fellow who comes each 

year. 


(Answer inside back cover) 
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THIS IS 


PANSY 


Designed by Peggy Ann Briggs 
(13 years) 
Redrawn by Dorothy Wagstaff 


If you are under 13 
years of age you may 
submit your own 
original drawing of a 
doll and its wardrobe. 
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Table Blessing 
By Florence Taylor 


Dear God, my heart is thank- 
ing You 

For food and other good gifts 
too; 

So many blessings come my 
way, 

That every day’s Thanksgiv- 
ing Day. 


Joseph Repays His 
Brothers 
(Continued from page 17) 


Joseph put his arms around 
Benjamin and kissed him affec- 
tionately. Then to show that he 
had only love in his heart, he 
kissed all the brothers. ‘“Do not 
be troubled for what is past,” 
he told them. “God knows only 
good; even out of your evil 
ways, God made good to come 
about.” 

Pharaoh, the king, heard that 
Joseph’s brothers had come, 
and he was glad. “Tell your 
brothers to bring their fami- 
lies and cattle and sheep, and 
your father and his household 
to Egypt. The good that is in 
Egypt is theirs.” 

Joseph’s heart was full to 
overflowing. He had repaid his 
brothers’ wickedness with kind- 
ness and love. 


Answer to Puzzle 


Humpty Dumpty Crossword 
Puzzle 
DOWN 
z Humpty. 2. Dumpty. 3. At- 
las. 4. N. H. 5. Or. 7. <4 8. Ed. 
9. Paw. 11. Tea. 13. Pa. 14. N. T. 


ACROSS 


3. An. 5. On. 6. Mother. 9. 
P.M. 10. Pal. 11. Tap. 12. Trap. 
14. Newt. 15. Santa. 


For You! 


A NEW BOOK 


Here’s a hint for all WIspDOM 
readers to include in their letters to Santa 
Claus: 


CRYBABY KANGAROO, a brand- 
new book of Georgia Tucker Smith’s 
read-aloud stories in rhymed prose that 
have appeared in WEE WISDOM is coming 
out just in time to make a wonderful 
Christmas present for some little boy or 
gitl—maybe you! 

Of course you know all about the read- 
aloud stories that appear in WEE WIs- 
DOM every month—and about the amus- 
ing, lifelike pictures in color that go with 
them—so of course you'll be delighted 
with CRYBABY KANGAROO. It con- 
tains eleven read-aloud stories in color! 
The book measures 8 by 10 inches and 
has a stiff-paper cover with pictures in 
full color of ‘Crybaby Kangaroo,” 
Little Raccoon That Bragged Too Soon,” 


“Benny Beaver,” “Billy Bear,” “Peter ¢ 


Pumpkin,” and all the other lovable char- 
acters in the book! 

Now if you'd like to find CRYBABY 
KANGAROO under your Christmas tree 
on Christmas morning, here’s what you 
do: 

Show this announcement to Mother or 
Dad or Grandma or Grandpa (or most 
any grownup), and of course tell Santa 
Claus about it too, because he may not 
have heard, And just to make “‘sure,” you 
might also mention that CRYBABY 
KANGAROO is not an expensive book 
but is specially priced at only $1 so that 
every little boy and girl can have one! 


UNITY SCHOOL OF CHRISTIANITY 


Lee’s Summit, Mo. 
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TO WeeWisdom READERS 


APPROACHING "TEEN-AGE'— 


“Growing up” is a wonderful feeling, isn’t it? And yet sometimes it’s a little 


bit sad, because we have to “outgrow” many of the things we have loved | 
and cherished—dolls, for instance—or a favorite “climb-up” 
place in the apple tree—or a favorite sweater—and even : 
the books and magazines we read. 
Wn 


But with every year we find that growing up has its advantages, too! “ ~_=— 


If you are a teen-ager now you may be wondering what to do if you 


ans feel are getting “too to read Wispom. So 
; Ba ete F right at Christmas time we're bringing you some happy news: 


When you “outgrow” WEE WISDOM 


you can grow right into YOU! 

YOU is a new magazine intended especially for teen-agers. It contains 36 pages, plenty of 
pictures, lots of color, good stories, a puzzle page, a craft corner, 
and even a counselor’s column to help you with your “growing-up” 
problems! The first issue of YOU (out this month) features a big 


story—with pictures—about your screen favorite Roy Rogers too! 


YOU has a subscription price of just $1 for twelve fasci- 
nating issues. So remember that growing up means that a lot of 
nice things are in store for you. And if you're “teen-age” send 
now for your first subscription for YOU—the Magazine for 
Young People! You'll find a handy order blank on one 


of the inside pages of this magazine. 


Magazine for Young cople 


LEE’S SUMMIT, MO. 
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